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IMAGELESS THOUGHT 


[7 would be hard to find a better proof of individual differences 

than is afforded by the answers of people to the question 
whether thought can go on without sensorial images. Some will see 
nothing absurd in the notion and will be inclined to believe that it 
corresponds to the facts; others will answer with a decided affirma- 
tive; while others will regard the questioner as joking or as badly 
muddled. They can not imagine what you are talking about; 
thought without images seems to them an absolute absurdity; at 
most they will concede that perhaps you think in that way, but as 
for them they are sure they never do so. The same differences 
appear in the literature. While some authors, Stout,’ Binet,’ and 
recently Bihler,*® boldly assert the existence of imageless thought, 
and while Watt,‘ Messer’ and others have no qualms in recording 
cases in which introspection failed to reveal imagery, on the other 
hand, Angell,® for one, has repeatedly attacked the notion of image- 
less thought with such vigor as to make clear the existence of a 
powerful opposition to its introduction into psychology—an intro- 


** Analytic Psychology,’ 1896, Vol. I., pp. 78-96. 

**L’étude expérimentale de l’intelligence,’ 1903, pp. 81-108. 

* Biihler’s work is as yet accessible only in the very brief report of his 
paper before the second Kongress fiir experimentellen Psychologie, contained in 
the Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 1906, Vol. 8, p. 239. As his observa- 
tions and conclusions are almost identical with mine, I quote here a portion of 
this report: ‘Er zeigte an der Hand seiner Versuchsprotocolle, dass alle Vor- 
stellungen, auch die Wortvorstellungen, fiir den Verlauf wirklich complizierter 
Denktitigkeit nur ein Aczidens bedeuten, das wegfallen kénne, ohne dass die 
Bestimmtheit, Richtigkeit und Fruchtbarkeit des Denkens dadurch wesentlich 
geschiidigt wird.” “Diese qualitativ nicht weiter zu beschreibenden, aber voll- 
kommen eindeutig gewissen Wissensgebieten zugeordneten psychischen Zustiinde, 
die man nach Binet’s Terminologie auch Gedanken nennen kinne, seien die 
Elemente des Denkens.” 


*Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 1905, Vol. 4, especially pp. 316-320. 
* Ibid., 1906, Vol. 8, pp. 1-224. 


* Philosophical Review, 1897, Vol. 6, pp. 646-651; this Journat, Vol. III., 
No. 23. 
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duction which would go far to complete the important reform in 
descriptive psychology begun by Galton with his discovery of the 
almost complete absence of visual imagery from the experience of 
many persons, and continued by James with his emphasis on the non- 
sensorial feelings of relation, tendency and meaning, and by Kiilpe 
with his insistence on the inaccuracy of images and on their absence 
from certain types of recognitive and discriminative processes. 

In a recent study’ of the ‘Cause of a Voluntary Movement,’ I 
found, from introspections made under experimental conditions, that 
in many cases the imagery present in consciousness did not exhaust 
the content of consciousness. Sometimes the subject, though clearly 
aware of the movement he was about to make, denied that he had 
any visual, kinesthetic, verbal or other image of it. His thought of 
the movement was perfectly definite and ‘focal,’ whereas whatever 
imagery may have been present at the moment was so ‘marginal’ 
and vague as to escape detection. And where imagery was present, 
it was often so inadequate to identify the movement, which was 
actually identified by thought, as to be certainly incidental and not 
essential to the process. I was thus led to make the statement that 
imagery, when present, was but the clothing of the thought, and that 
a naked thought was fully capable of doing the work. Professor 
Angell, in reviewing® my article, has sharply criticized the notion of 
a naked or imageless thought, speaking of it as ‘a logical abstraction 
finding no real psychological basis in a careful examination of con- 
sciousness,’ and as ‘based on a radically erroneous identification of 
the meaning, or cognitively dynamic, aspect of all thoughts, with a 
distinct psychic entity.’ 

Imageless thought, whatever else may be urged against it, is not 
a logical abstraction. It is an apparent fact of introspection. Its 
opponents, rather than its supporters, appeal to logical deduction 
in defense of their position; for whereas its supporters point to the 
concrete instances of its occurrence, its opponents urge that there 
must be in such instances some earelessness of okservation, for 
thought simply can not go on without images. A universal negative, 
such as Angell’s statement that ‘there is no mental state wholly 
devoid of all sensuous content,’ is much more likely to owe its ac- 
eeptance to logical deduction than is a particular affirmative, such 
as the statement that cases of imageless thought have been observed. 
Perhaps the universal negative is deduced from the fact of the con- 
tinuous stimulation of the sense organs, and means simply that in 
view of this fact sensuous content can hardly be absent from any 

™In ‘Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. A Commemorative Volume 


by Former Students of Charles Edward Garman,’ 1906, pp. 351-392. 
®This JOURNAL, loc. cit. 
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moment of conscious life. If this were the point of Professor 
Angell’s criticism, there would be no serious difference between us. 
I should, indeed, insist that such sensory content does not always 
lie in the field of attention, and that at times it is so marginal as to 
elude introspection. But principally I should insist that something 
else does often lie in the field of attention, that, in short, there is 
non-sensuous content, and that in many cases it is descriptively as 
well as dynamically the most important component of thought. 

This, as I understand it, the opponents of imageless thought do 
not admit. Professor Angell writes in his ‘Psychology’: ‘‘The con- 
tent of our thought is, so far at least as concerns the knowledge 
process, always made up of imagery.’’ The existence of non-sensu- 
ous content is the real bone of contention. 

How shall we attempt to come to agreement? The direct method 
would be to do as we would in a ease of sensation. We should place 
ourselves in the same situation and observe the consciousness .that 
results. In view of individual differences in imagery, this method 
is not likely to lead to complete agreement, but it should at least be 
given a fair trial. An indirect method is to examine the imagery 
and other sensorial content of a thought and notice whether it gives 
a sufficient account of the thought as experienced. 

For applying the direct method, the essential thing is to catch 
one’s self at a moment of active thought, and observe what content 
is there. According to my experience, the more effective the think-! 
ing process is at any moment, the more likely is imageless thought 
to be detected, provided only one introspects, which is not apt to be 
the case at such moments. An actual experiment is usually neces-- 
sary. The experimenter sets some problem, which the subject is to 
solve promptly.2 As soon as the solution is reached—or even before 
—the experimenter interrupts the further course of the subject’s 
thought, and calls for a description of the process of seeking and 
finding the solution. The introspection may be made more reliable 
by calling for answers to very definite questions, as: Any visual pic- 
ture? Any words heard? Any feeling of bodily movement? The 
question should be varied in successive trials, as the constant calling 
for one sort of imagery may cause attention to be set beforehand in 
its direction—a very good way of stimulating it. . What should be 
stimulated is the solution of the problem, and the latter should, there- 
fore, be hard enough to call for real thought. When it is too easy, 
the answer may come almost automatically, and consciousness seem 
blank, save for the sound of the words employed.*® As samples of 

*See Binet, Watt, Messer, op. cit. 


* See Marbe. ‘Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen iiber das 
Urteil,’ Leipzig, 1901. 
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the problems that have been so far used with some success may be 
cited the finding of a word having the opposite meaning to that of a 
given word, finding the genus of which a species is named; or as 
answering such questions as: Which is more delightful, the smell of 
a rose or its appearance? Who was the greatest patriot of Hungary ? 
What is the difference between similarity and congruity? Should a 
man be allowed to marry his widow’s sister? With some subjects, 
almost any problem will serve to arouse imageless thought, while 
with others some skirmishing is necessary, and with one I have not 
as yet got a single clearly positive case. 

A few instances may be cited. First, one from a subject who 
usually, perhaps four fifths of the time, reports visual or verbal 
imagery at moments of effective thinking. To the question, What 
substances are more costly than gold? she answered promptly, ‘‘ Dia- 
monds,’’ and reported as follows: ‘‘I had no visual image of the 
diamond; the thought of diamonds was there before the sound of 
the word. You don’t think of the words you are going to say before 
you say them. It is the same way in conversation: you know what 
you want to say, but the words come so quickly that you don’t have 
a chance to think of them before you say them.”’ 

Next an instance—the best I have so far—from a subject whose 
imagery is very exuberant and who is almost or quite never without 
some. In answering the question, Is it ever right to imprison an 
innocent man? he had visual imagery of the inside and outside of 
prisons, and ‘very dim imagery of what innocence and guilt involved, 
with perhaps some images of books on the subject that I have read.’ 

The following instances are from my own introspection. I in- 
troduce them for two reasons: because of my meager imagery and 
because, since becoming interested in the problem, I have sought to 
catch myself at the moments of most effective thought, and have 
succeeded a number of times, with always the same result—clear 
consciousness of a particular thought, and no images. 

I quote from my notes made at the time: ‘‘I was trying the 
experiment of naming, in response to a seen word, a coordinate con- 
cept, 2. e., one subsumed under the same higher concept. On seeing 
noble, I thought of grand, but was impressed with the fact that this 
was not a good response, as the two words were simply synonyms. 
Next read origin and responded automatically with development, 
being, however, clear of the appropriateness of this response, though 
having no image of the ‘higher concept.’ Next read vicinity and 
responded first with neighborhood, but was immediately conscious 
that this again was merely a synonym; I was not, however, conscious 
of the word ‘ synonym’ nor of any other imagery. I caught this 
moment of consciousness on the wing and am sure of its content. 
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The consciousness of synonymousness and of its inappropriateness 
was clearly present, without any detectable image.’’ 

Another instance from my own notes: ‘‘ While reading, I heard 
some one playing on the piano a piece which I felt at once to be 
familiar, but which I did not at first identify. My first attempt at 
identification was felt to be wrong, and immediately afterward I 
identified it properly and with confidence. In doing so I thought 
of the first part of the piece (it was Chopin’s funeral march, and 
the part being played when it caught my attention was the trio). 
Resting satisfied with my identification, I was about to turn to other 
things, when it occurred to me to ask whether, in identifying the 
piece, I had had its name present in the form of verbal imagery, and 
I found that I certainly had not; in fact, it required a moment’s fur- 
ther thought to reeall the sound of the composer’s name and the 
name of the piece. Nor, in locating the trio as a trio and thinking 
of the character of the march proper, did I have an auditory image 
of the march. I regard the example as a good one, since the thought 
was perfectly overt, conscious and definite, though it not only began 
but was completed without any image.”’ 

Another instance occurred while I was reading a psychological 
book in a foreign language. In a certain sentence occurred a word 
which was entirely unfamiliar, and which did not by its form sug- 
gest its meaning. On rereading the sentence, however, I suddenly 
saw the meaning from the context; yet no English or other equivalent 
suggested itself till distinctly later. In general, I may add, my 
visual imagery is practically nil; auditory imagery alone is detect- 
able, being strong and usually present, in the form of speech or music 
or both together. Yet the speech often halts; the words lag behind 
the thought, and the phrases are left incomplete by the turning of 
thought to something else. When thought is slow, repetitious, auto- 
matic, the verbal imagery is prominent; I then think in words. But 
at moments when thought is really effective, when some new insight 
is gained, the words are absent, though they soon come tagging after. 
It would not be fair to call these moments pale and featureless; they 
are precisely the moments when a thought presents itself most defi- 
nitely for what it is. Nor would it be quite fair to call them transi- 
tive; though brief, they are the real high lights of consciousness. 

It seems impossible to describe these facts without admitting the 
existence of other than sensorial contents of consciousness. I would 
suggest that in addition to sensorial elements, thought contains ele- 
ments which are wholly irreducible to sensory terms. Each such 
element is sui generis, being nothing else than the particular feeling 
of the thought in question. Each is a quality, as red and sweet are 
qualities; not syntheses of sensory qualities, but simply and purely 
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the qualities of particular thoughts. They are not to be elevated, 
as ‘activities,’ into another dimension of existence; they lie in the 
plane of content. There is a specific and unanalyzable conscious 
quale for every individual and general notion, for every judgment 
and supposition. These qualities recur in the same sense as red and 
other sensory qualities recur. 

For those who do not get positive results by the direct method 
of looking for these non-sensorial elements of thought, there still 
remains the indirect method which examines whether the imagery 
present in a thought is an adequate account of the contents of the 
thought as felt. I can only briefly indicate the line of the argument. 
The imagery detected is often vague when the thought is definite; 
marginal when the thought is focal; or irrelevant. Therefore there 
is something present besides the image. Verbal imagery, as mere 
sound or feeling of vocal movement, clearly can not exhaust the 
feeling of a thought, for only by conventional association have the 
images any connection with particular thoughts; unless the associates 
are present the words are empty. Words attended to as sounds are 
different from words understood. Not only are they ‘dynamically’ 
different ; they feel differently. Yet it will be admitted that in many 
persons no further image need be present. Visual imagery when 
present is often irrelevant. The following is a comparatively mild 
case of irrelevance. The subject who in my experiments has so far 
never given a case of imageless thought was asked: Is Christian 
Science better as a religion or as a means of healing? He reported 
visual images of Christian Science churches and of the outside of a 
book on the subject which he had read; also auditory images of the 
words ‘suggestion’ and of his answer, ‘‘Religion, because less harm.”’ 
These images have more the appearance of sparks struck off by 
thought in its progress than of thought itself. Either the thought 
was unconscious, or else something more was present in consciousness. 

The common escape of the sensationalist from this dilemma is to 
appeal to the ‘meaning’ of the image, which is sharply distinguished 
from the conscious content. Two thoughts may be alike in content 
but differ in meaning, as when the same verbal or visual image ‘man’ 
means now an individual and again the species. This is surely a 
subterfuge, since the meaning that is referred to is conscious mean- 
ing. As Bradley has said: ‘‘It is not wholly true that ‘ideas are 
not what they mean,’ for if their meaning is not psychical fact, I 
should like to know how and where it exists.’’ To call meaning the 
‘cognitively dynamic aspect of all thoughts’ is no less a subterfuge; 
for meaning is not an external aspect, visible only to an outside 
observer, but a felt aspect. Is not everything that is felt a psychic 

1 Appearance and Reality,’ 1893, p. 51. 
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entity? And if, besides the sensory content, another ‘aspect’ is felt, 
is there not other than sensory content? 

Meanings enter into the associative network on the same plane as 
images. An image may call’up a meaning, and a meaning may 
equally well call up an image. The two classes of mental contents 
differ in quality, as red differs from cold, or anger from middle C; 
they may also differ in importance for the purposes of a given 
thought; otherwise, it is hard to see any essential psychological dif- 
ference between them. 

Meaning is not simply ‘an aspect of all thoughts’; we do not 
‘mean’ in general, but have in each ease a particular meaning. 
_ When two thoughts have the same imagery but differ in meaning, 
to appeal to an aspect of all thoughts does not help in explaining 
their difference. It is not so much the common properties of all 
thoughts as the peculiarities of single thoughts that can not be de- 
scribed in terms of sensuous imagery. 

Meaning is often treated as a mere relation between an image and 
the object to which it refers. The meaning is regarded as inhering 
in or attached to the image; and a meaning without some image 
would be a relation without one of its terms, and therefore an ab- 
surdity. This conception of meaning is certainly derived from logical 
construction or analogy, and not from introspective analysis. Mean- 
ing is not felt as the relation between an image and an object, but as 
the thought of the object. When I think of Cuba and have the 
verbal image of the name present, my meaning is not felt as a rela- 
tion between the verbal image and the island; I mean the island 
itself. If the meaning is defined as the relation between the image 
and the object, the thought of the object remains still to be taken 
into account. The thought of the object is not the image, for the 
image may change while the same object is thought of; nor is it a 
mere relation. It is as substantial an element of thought as the 
image, and there is no absurdity in the notion that it may be present 
alone. 

So far from leading to the view that images plus sensations ex- 
haust the content of a thought, or serve as the bearer of the meaning, 
the introspective results tend to show that they are often associative 
byplay. Since individuals differ in the vividness and readiness of 
their imagery, we should expect that thought would clothe itself in 
sensuous form in some persons much more than in others. Indi- 
viduals with sluggish imagery have the better chance of observing 
thought without images, and so of becoming directly aware of the 
existence of non-sensorial elements of thought. It is scarcely prob- 
able that individuals differ so markedly as that one thinks in terms 
of meanings while another thinks in images. It is more likely that 
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all think in terms of meanings, but that in consequence of differences 
in the excitability of the sensorial elements, some have a more con- 
tinuous and vivid byplay of imagery than others. 


R. S. WoopwortnH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SNAP SHOT OF A DREAM DRAMA 


T was J. S. Mill, I believe, who said that one fact would be enough 
to establish an induction if that fact were sufficiently signifi- 
cant. Whatever the true theory of scientific method and logical 
process, there seems to be little doubt in the minds of many psycholo- 
gists that our science needs significant facts, carefully studied, fresh 
and vital facts, more than merely numerous data ill understood and 
lacking in suggestiveness. True, a fact is a fact, and therefore a 
thing to be duly thankful for, but to the gathering of many facts 
(with little ‘muchness’ in them) there is no end, and the mere 
brutish massiveness of them is a weariness to the flesh and still more 
fatiguing to the spirit. Indeed, much of our psychology resembles 
a field of scrap-piles, chaotic when not put in order and inorganic 
when ordered. Now if the flower in the erannied wall is full of 
significance, how much the more is a warm, fresh, faithful transcript 
from vivid experience! 

In a previous number of this JouRNAL’ I gave a faithful copy of 
what we might call a ‘snap shot of a reciprocal association series,’ 
and the following brief study of another very recent experience 
might analogously be dubbed a ‘snap shot of an univocal dissocia- 
tion series.’ For in the dream complex I am about to describe there 
is a curious blending of self-continuity and dissociated states and 
attitudes. 

I 


Scene 1. Precordial anxiety, a sense of suffocation, great muscular 
tension. The victim feels that something terrible has happened or 
is about to happen to him. He is about to scream and struggle. Is 
conscious of his sensations and strives, at first without success, to 
comprehend them. He is dimly aware that he must ‘find out what 
is the matter with him.’ He is conscious of the tendency to resist 
the coming on of it, whatever ‘it’ may be. His causal instinct seems 
inclined to work, but is strangely impeded. 

Scene 2. Enter the dream psychologist. He studies the case of 
the patient—himself! He watches ‘it’ wearily drag itself to its bed, 
its frame shaken with shuddering sobs that can not be controlled. 
He seems to sympathize with the sufferer in an aloof and disinter- 

Vol. III., No. 16. 
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ested fashion. The dream psychologist does not seem to see his 
patient and the surroundings in any distinct fashion, but gets a 
moving picture of the sufferer crawling into bed. No recognition 
of features, nor of the bed and its surroundings, but an acute per- 
ception of the shuddering, sighing sobs, which are, nevertheless, 
projected into the dimly seen white-robed patient. 

Scene 3. The dream psychologist seems to lose track of the pa- 
tient as a present reality, but reflectively and retrospectively, and 
apparently in the presence of other ‘persons,’ says in a professionally 
nonchalant way: ‘‘Just an acute attack of hysteria!’’ Exit dream 
psychologist. 

Scene 4. Enter self-conscious but drowsy psychologist, who solilo- 
quizes thus: ‘‘ Well, this is rather an extraordinary dream for a man 
who seldom has clear recollections of his dreams. Looks like a case 
of divided consciousness. I certainly was that sufferer, and quite as 
certainly I was that dream psychologist, and most certainly I am 
neither of them now. But I am aware of lying in a cramped posi- 
tion; the covering is partly over my face; I certainly have an attack 
of indigestion, accompanied by costiveness, flatulency and some ab- 
dominal tenderness. Perhaps this thing is partly due to my cold, 
which has freshened up. Possibly the rhinitis tablets I took have 
had something to do with it.—Hello! that’s interesting!—why the 
end of one of my fingers that is pressed down on my thigh is cold, 
whereas it ought to be warm. I take the finger away, but the ab- 
normal sensation continues—now it’s fading away!”’ 

Scene 5. Wide-awake psychologist enters. He is anxious to keep 
a vivid remembrance of his curious dream-experiences, so cons over 
the events again and again while they are fresh in his mind. Finally 
becomes convinced that he has secured a snap shot that is ‘true to 
life.’ Being interested in thinking over the episode, he discovers 
several other slight sensorial abnormalities, which tend to disappear 
as he becomes wider and wider awake—for the dawning of the day 
isa coming. He notes that he sees faint streaks of light which dis- 
appear when he opens his eyes. Perhaps the very faint light at the 
windows has reenforeed the retinal light. Finally he notes very 
decided sensations of smell and convinces himself that they have no 
externally objective bases; but his cold and the treatment with the 
belladonna, quinine and camphor contained in the tablets may fur- 
nish an explanation. 

Scene 6. The alarm clock goes off and the must-get-up psycholo- 
gist feels the burring of the clock ‘all over,’ and realizes that had 


it come while the nightmare was threatening, the dream consequences 
might have been tragic. 
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II 


The dream episode speaks for itself, but I should like to relate it 
to a general psychological scheme. In the previously mentioned 
study of an association series, the mechanism of mental images was 
conspicuous and the feeling aspects almost nil; here, ou the contrary, 
there is little conspicuous imagery, and phenomena of feeling and 
their relation to ‘self’ are evident. Beginning with a sort of in- 
stinctive conglomerate of feeling (basal ganglia?), the dream con- 
sciousness gradually approaches the waking state, through the 
medium of a higher dream-self which indulges in a quasi professional 
form of judgment based on mental habit. In all this the stratifica- 
tion of consciousness seems evident, and yet along with evident dis- 
sociation goes the apperception of the lower consciousness by the 
higher, and of the higher by the highest. I now proceed to take up 
the dream movements and subject them to analysis. 

1. All the groups of sensation material are present—the specific 
sensations, the organic sensations, the muscular sensations. That is, 
the crude, diffused, unperceptual sensation stuffs of these three 
orders evidently have their share in the incipient nightmare, and are 
on the point of being organized into feeling-complexes relationally 
ordered. 

For some years the concept ‘esthesis,’ or ‘esthesia,’ has had a sort 
of attic room in psychology. Now I do not propose to give it a better 
room, but would suggest that the room be better furnished. So I 
shall use the term ‘kinesthesis’ for that diffused sensation-feeling due 
to variations in muscular tonicity ; ‘ccenesthesis’ for the sea of undif- 
ferentiated organic ‘tone’; and, finally, ‘somesthesis’ for the melange 
of sensibility due to the fusion of currents coming from low-tension 
(‘tonal’) functioning of the specific-sensation centers. There will 
hardly be any dispute about the first two names. At least they will 
probably be tolerated. But is not the evidence for diffused aware- 
ness, subconscious alertness, quite as strong as for the ‘tonicity’ of 
muscle and viscus? If touch be accepted as the mother sense, we 
may call the somesthesis a diffused ‘touchiness.’ If this distinction 
be accepted, we can account for the abnormalities of sensation of 
the special senses noted by the drowsy and the wide-awake psycholo- 
gists. For synthetic attention leads to discrimination of the separate 
sensations from the general wave of sensation-feeling consciousness, 
the somesthesis. However, adequate discussion of this point must 
wait. 

2. I have already called attention to the ‘continuity-discontinuity’ 
phenomena of this case. The higher synthesis of the wide-awake self 
exhibits the identity-with-difference that proceeds from the relating 
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activity of the self egoistically directed. Then, too, in the sympathy 
of the dream psychologist for his patient we have the ‘community 
relation’ acting. Finally, in the judgment of the dream diagnosti- 
cian (similarity-difference) we have an example of the work done 
by congruity relations.” 

3. The presence of impulsive phases of consciousness is shown by 
the tendencies of the lowest dream self to scream and move, by the 
diagnostic tendency of the higher dream consciousness, and by the 
analytie tendency of the almost awake self. In other words, ‘mental 
activity’ is in evidence throughout the series of ascending states of 
mind. Possibly the tendency experiences were due in part to the 
subconscious auditory sensations initiated by the fierce gusts of the 
east wind at the time. 

4, Feeling. One of the leading classifications of the ‘directions’ 
of feeling is that of Wundt: (1) exaltation and depression; (2) ten- 
sion and relaxation; (3) pleasure and pain. With this may be 
compared the writer’s tentative scheme: (1) exaltation, depression, 
agitation; (2) expansion (‘extension,’ of Miinsterberg), contraction 
(flexion), tension (antagonism); (3) attraction (pleasure), repul- 
sion (pain), vibration or oscillation (excitement). Admitting that 
diffused organic sensation enters into all three classes of feeling, we 
would suggest that the exaltation-depression-agitation phase uses the 
somesthesis as its peculiar material; that the material of the expan- 
sion-contraction-tension aspect is the kinesthesis, that the attraction- 
repulsion-vibration series finds its stuff in the ccenesthesis par excel- 
lence. In this tentative view, then, the first dream stage was undif- 
ferentiated feeling, which tended to define itself in the ‘hysteric’ 
stage, but was counteracted by the rising exaltation of an intellectual 
interest, and finally obliterated by the superior strength of the sub- 
ject’s ruling pleasure of psychologizing. In this view the beginning 
nightmare stage was depression-contraction-repulsion. Had its ac- 
tivity not been inhibited, the subject might have been the victim of 
a nightmare with the ear-marks of gloom-fear-pain, with, perhaps, 
fear predominant. Thus the nightmare might have been an acute 
attack of dream-insanity ! 

Returning to our general view, we may suggest that in this ex- 
perience (and in all others!) sensation is the stuff, relation the direc- 
tion and impulse the force of consciousness. Such a view as this 
seems—perhaps illusorily!—to bring mental phenomena into relation 
with the scheme of the nervous system and especially with the theory 
of the reflex are, and thereby into relation with the general scheme 
of things mundane. THomas P. BAamLey. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


* Compare ‘Snap Shot of an Association Series,’ above mentioned. 








vi. THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
DISCUSSION 
MR. PITKIN’S REFUTATION OF ‘RADICAL EMPIRICISM’ 


LTHOUGH Mr. Pitkin does not name me in his acute article 

on radical empiricism in this JourNaL for November 22, I 

fear that some readers, knowing me to have applied that name to 

my own doctrine, may possibly consider themselves to have been in 
at my death. 

In point of fact my withers are entirely unwrung. I have, in- 
deed, said’ that ‘to be radical, an empiricism must not admit into its 
constructions any element that is not directly experienced.’ But in 
my own radical empiricism this is only a methodological postulate, 
not a conclusion supposed to flow from the intrinsic absurdity of 
transempirical objects. I have never felt the slightest respect for 
the idealistic arguments which Mr. Pitkin attacks and of which 
Ferrier made such striking use; and I am perfectly willing to admit 
any number of noumenal beings or events into philosophy if only 
their pragmatic value can be shown. 

Radical empiricism and pragmatism have so many misunderstand- 
ings to suffer from, that it seems my duty not to let this one go any 
farther, uncorrected. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Thought and Things or Genetic Logic. A Study of the Development 
and Meaning of Thought. James Mark Batpwin. Vol. I. Func- 
tional Logie or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London: Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. xii + 273. 


The entire work of which the present volume is the first book is, in 
the author’s words, ‘an inductive psychological, genetic research into the 
actual movement of the function of thought.’ It is an attempt ‘to put 
a consciously genetic method through the entire structure of cognition, 
from the simplest to the most developed mode.’ 

An undertaking of this character and magnitude, if successful, can 
not fail to fill a most important place in that field of investigation upon 
which students in psychology and philosophy are at the present time 
focusing their attention. 

Professor Baldwin’s work has its unique significance in being the 
first attempt to make a thorough and consistent application of the genetic 
principle of explanation to the entire range of cognitive experience. 
The present volume aims to trace the genesis and development of knowl- 
edge from its germinal stage in sense experience up to the stage of dis- 


‘This JouRNAL, Vol. L., p. 534. 
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tinctively logical thought. The termini of the period of development cov- 
ered in this first volume are the mode of consciousness in which there 
are no objects, meanings or distinctions that have logical significance, 
and the mode of consciousness in which there exist distinctively logical 
objects, meanings and processes of thought. 

Two distinguishable but intimately related stages fill this period of 
cognitive development; the prelogical stage of cognition and the stage 
of quasi logical cognition. 

To give even a résumé of the contents of this compactly written book 
would exceed the limits assigned to this review, and I fear would be a 
greater task than the reviewer would care to essay. I shall content my- 
self with two things: (1) a brief statement of those results from this 
study which are of especial significance in their bearings upon current 
discussions in epistemology; and (2) I shall venture some criticisms upon 
the structure of this book. First, as to the general outcome of this ex- 
ceedingly thorough and minute genetic study of human cognition. I 
think whoever accepts the exposition Professor Baldwin has given of 
the objects, meanings and processes which make the content of cognitive 
experience will have to admit that the time has come for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire discipline of logic. It would seem no longer possible 
to exempt that science from the fate that has overtaken every science 
into which the conception of evolution has entered. Logical thought 
is no exception to those things which are subject to the law of change and 
growth. There is nothing in the field of logic that remains static or 
has absolute meaning or validity; meaning, validity, truth are relative 
to the concrete situations, the particular experiences in which they take 
their rise, and to which they are relevant. Each meaning is constituted 
and determined by the stage of development it occupies. And the validity 
of thought is for that particular mode of consciousness and that level 
of cognitive experience where it exists and does its work. The upholders 
of traditional logic will have to face the problem of saving that venerated 
structure from the doom that is impending, and which works of this sort 
seem to make inevitable. A reconstruction of logic on the basis of a 
genetic explanation of our actual knowledge seems to be manifest destiny 
in the light of Professor Baldwin’s present work. 

There are one or two particular results worked out in this study 
which have rather decisive bearings upon current epistemological and 
metaphysical doctrines; one of these is the position which Professor 
Baldwin has apparently well established, that the first objects which exist 
for our cognition are not wholly of the stuff of inner experience—the 
stuff ideas are made of. “The object is not as to its content exhausted 
by the statement of the active dispositional process which is stimulates.” 

“There is always a sense residuum or datum.” The outcome of this 
part of the genetic study of knowledge does not, therefore, support an 
idealistie epistemology; on the contrary, its implication is distinctly 
realistic, Another result reached by Professor Baldwin is the recogni- 
tion of other interests than those which pragmatism maintains are the 
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sole interests that determine and give validity to thought. Professor 
Baldwin’s genetic study of knowledge makes distinctly against the prag- 
matist’s doctrine, that ‘the only sort of validity and the only criterion 
of truth are found in its success in meeting the demands of life.’ 

The significance of these two results, if they are established, is unmis- 
takable. The claim of idealism such as Professor Royce holds to be based 
upon epistemology loses a strong support, and the claim of pragmatism 
that it alone is in harmony with our actual way of knowing is disproved, 
if it is established that other interests and criteria of truth than those 
which pragmatism recognizes have a place in the actual life of knowl- 
edge. And now comes my criticism upon this book. Greatly as I have 
come to appreciate the solid and fruitful character of the work done in 
this genetic study of knowledge, I am forced to confess that I have found 
this book hard reading, and that I have made my way through it only by 
overcoming embarrassments and hindrances that need not, I think, have 
been in my way. I can not think that the fault is altogether mine. I 
fear my experience will be substantially repeated by others who read this 
book. I am disposed to attribute the difficulties I have encountered in 
following Professor Baldwin through these pages in part to his 
methodology and in part, though in much less degree, to the terminology 
he has seen fit to employ. 

The method naturally prescribed by the subject-matter, and rather 
distinctly indicated by the express aim of his undertaking, is not the 
method actually followed; and I think it was a mistake not to have fol- 
lowed the simpler, more direct and consistently genetic method. 

Professor Baldwin distinctly announces that his work is to be a 
genetic research into the actual movement of the function of thought; he 
proposes to follow in his exposition this actual movement of the cognitive 
life. There should have been, therefore, an onward movement steadily 
maintained throughout the volume; each stage of cognitive develop- 
ment should have been so described, each achievement of thought in this 
stage so completely explained and appreciated, that when this stage was 
once left, there should be no need of returning to it as a point of depart- 
ure for new movements in the exposition. In short, cognitive evolu- 
tion should have been followed by its interpreter in the same strictly 
genetic method that the evolution itself follows. 

It does not seem to me that there is anything, either in the subject- 
matter or in the author’s avowed plan of treatment, that made it impos- 
sible or disadvantageous to maintain a single and progressive movement 
in his study. The method Professor Baldwin has followed necessitated 
his following out as many separate lines of genetic study as there are 
distinct matters for investigation. The consequence is that the same 
topics are, in part at least, rediscussed, although, of course, in different 
connections and with different ends in view, but nevertheless the same 
ground is retraversed and the genetic study starts anew with each topic; 
and this separation of the lines of progression makes it less easy to see 
that these developments are parts of one process, strands in one cord, 
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that must be seen in their interwoven character if seen rightly. A glance 
at the chapters of this book is sufficient to make clear the point of my 
criticism; and I am reasonably confident that a careful examination of 
the book will sustain my judgment. 

Professor Baldwin enters upon the proposed study in the third chapter, 
the first two chapters being an introduction which, I think, is very well 
done, and in Chapters III., IV., V. and VI. he gives a very good genetic 
exposition of cognition in its prelogical and quasi logical stages. He 
discusses the various objects of cognition, the processes by which they 
are constituted, the interests which impel this construction and the con- 
trols to which this construction is subject. He follows out the different 
lines of progression or advance by which cognition passes from its orig- 
inal to its later stages. Now, having given this psychogenetic account 
of knowledge, Professor Baldwin proceeds in Chapter VII. to a genetic 
study of meaning, and in the last two chapters in the same way he gives 
a genetic exposition of the great dualisms of mind and body, subject and 
object, with the meanings that are involved in them. The result of this 
method is that the entire development of knowledge is passed over three 
times; once in what appears to be a general survey—though the actual 
study is minute enough—a second time in the genetic study of meaning, 
and the third time in following out the development of dualisms and 
lesser distinctions. 

Now, I can not see that anything is gained by such a methodology; 
on the contrary, I think this method is largely responsible for an excessive 
complexity of details, a lack of simplicity, directness, clearness and thor- 
ough system in the handling of the subject-matter. 

The other embarrassment I have suffered in reading this book is due 
to the author’s terminology. To be sure, he has kindly provided the 
reader with a sort of dictionary in one of the introductory chapters; but, 
even with this aid, I think Professor Baldwin’s readers will justly com- 
plain of an excess of technical terms, and of terms that compel the reader 
to be perpetually translating the author’s language into his own tongue. 

I do not make these criticisms without having at the same time a very 
great willingness to record my fullest appreciation of a notable book, one 
that can not fail to add to its author’s already splendid reputation, and 
one which will enlarge not a little our knowledge in a great field of 
science. 


JoHN E. Russe... 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


The Unity of Will: Studies of an Irrationalist. Grorce Atnsure Hicut. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1906. Pp. xii + 244. 


It is a bit hard to know just how to proceed in criticizing the views 
of an avowed ‘irrationalist.’ Epistemologically there is next to nothing 
that can properly be opposed to one who justifies his contention of the 
primacy of will by intuitive evidence made manifest through ‘ poetic 
dreaming.’ Those who feel the essential unity of their natures to consist 
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in a free and unitary will, doubtless feel it and there is an end to it. At 
most we can make some protest against the distorted psychology which 
seems to result inevitably from such a view. Yet even here the personal 
opinion of the observer has a certain conclusive weight in determining 
at least his notions of psychology. 

We can, however, utter protest against the universal acceptance of 
such a voluntarism as belonging to the category of ‘truths which, once 
correctly stated, take their place among the established data of science.’ 
Not that the will may not be as generally acceptable an ultimate as the 
present status of science can find, but that it certainly is not clearly 
demonstrated to be the only one with which philosophy can make progress. 
The very maintenance of this dogma by the author shows that despite his 
avowal he has found it necessary to embrace the rationalistic method in 
approaching this universal aspect of will. Individual will may be di- 
rectly evident in my consciousness; universal will certainly is not. 

The fundamental fallacy of his contention, it seems to me, rests in the 
opposition of intellect and will as the only alternatives of metaphysics. 
Since the concept of being is manifestly transcendental and, as such, 
can never be adequately expressed in language, why must it, of necessity, 
be either of these? Philosophy a la mode inclines decidedly towards the 
dynamic rather than the static interpretation. Thus voluntarism in one 
form or another seems to be ‘in the air.’ Yet, if we pause in our search 
for an ultimate sub specie eternitatis to consider the relative merits of 
the dynamic and the static, must we not hesitate before establishing 
either as necessarily prior to and more fundamental than the other? Is it 
any easier, I ask, to conceive an action prior to the thing acted upon, than 
the thing as static, totally at rest? 

Even accepting the will as a basis for idealism, is not the step from 
will to intellect rather vague? And in maintaining a species of realism, 
as our author does on a voluntaristic basis, is not the breach still further 
widened? For myself, I am unable to detect the intuitive presence of 
free will in my own consciousness. Granted that it still be there, I am 
yet unable to trace the steps of its objective realization in things or its 
subjective realization in conscious processes other than those which I 
recognize as volitional in type. The will, an activity, does not appear to 
be identical with consciousness as a whole nor with the things of the 
outer world which it is said to motivate and prompt into existence. There 
seem to be two divergent concepts of will here confused: the will of the 
self-consciousness, and will as ontological being. This confusion of vol- 
untarism has been clearly pointed out by Kuelpe.’ 

I do recognize in my first-hand experience both static and dynamic 
factors, mutually interwoven and inseparable. The things which I ex- 
perience are never totally quiescent, neither do I experience activity as 
such apart from things. I am inclined also to posit the existence of other 
things in the universe at large as possessed of greater or less degrees of 
consciousness independent of me, yet all at once dynamic and static. 


1 Kinleitung in die Philosophie,’ 3d ed. 1903. §27: 13, 14. 
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But when I turn to the ontological question of a metaphysical essence 
which shall comprise the being of all these, I can be satisfied with neither 
voluntaristic, idealistic, energistic nor materialistic formulation. I seem 
to require something bigger and more all-inclusive than any of these 
affords. Thus I concur thoroughly with the author’s statement: “To 
assert that the reality of the world is only that which can be seen from 
one standpoint, or from another, is unphilosophical and untrue, and it is 
the mistake made by the Ist-ites and party leaders of our day.” And yet 
voluntarist and irrationalist will he be called! 

Turning now to some of the more practical consequences of the work, 
the humanistic tendencies seem highly instructive. The author confesses 
the ‘pragmatic method,’ though without so naming it, when he declares 
“that in things physical the essence of anything is always relative, 7. e., 
directed to some purpose, and changes with that purpose. It is not a 
stable substance.” 

The critique of logic as being mainly linguistic and rational is perhaps 
the ablest part of the book. The author maintains, in brief, that the 
positive syllogism discovers no truth, and that the principle of subordina- 
tion is the only one operative in thought processes. The negative syl- 
logism is the critical form of thought and it may, by process of elimina- 
tion, lead to truth. The only positive syllogisms which promote truth 
are those which, based on different premises, converge to the same con- 
clusion. <A high degree of probability is thus attained. In general, how- 
ever, the canon of logic that the conclusion is certain provided the premises 
be true, falls before the doctrine that true premises bring no conclusion 
at all; they merely assert themselves. Original thought is speechless. 
Once clothed in words, its originality is gone and it begins to degenerate 
into dead, mechanical routine. Positive language, except it be for pur- 
poses of instruction, expresses not our thoughts, but our sophisms. 

The great misunderstanding in the search for a criterion of truth 
rests in the fact that ‘the concept of truth is inseparable from that of 
language; it is the truth of a verbal subject and predicate.’ In strictest 
sense acts can never be illogical, and the purpose of mental processes is 
not truth, but action. Definitions in verbal form are always sophistical, 
since the final definition of a thing is possible only when the science of 
that thing is complete. 

We have, then, for our legitimate activity a verifiable science begin- 
ning and ending with observable facts made up (1) of ‘inferences veri- 
fiable by known facts already established, or at once determinable,’ as 
when science tells us the exact amount of metal contained in a certain 
ore, ete., and (2) of inferences verifiable ‘by some act which it was the 
purpose of the inference itself to bring forth, as the inference based on a 
knowledge of geology that a certain region contains gold. All the rest 
1s unverifiable speculation, only a higher development of sophistry. 

The book is written throughout in an attractive and readable style; 
to this is added the merit of brevity, unusual in philosophic works of this 
sort. At the end a series of ‘ First Principles’ sums up in concise form 
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the main views of the author, which, although, as has been pointed out, 
they do not always fit in with those of one more used to a psychological 
and epistemological method of approach, still are calculated to present 
to all much food for profound and beneficial reflection. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. Rospert Morris Ogpen. 


Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence. G. F. Arnoup, 1.0.8. London: 
W. Thacker & Co. 1906. Pp. 470. 


Ever since psychology has attained the rank of a distinct science 
there have been practical-minded students who have sought to put the 
methods and results of mind study to good use in the various walks of 
life. We have become familiar with the psychology of education, the 
psychology of art, the psychology of advertizing, the psychology of moral 
improvement and a dozen other applied psychologies. But it is only 
within the last few years that anybody has striven to apply psychology to 
that most important social function, the law. Sociologists have, to be 
sure, viewed the law as a product of certain intricate mental factors; 
but it was not until several prominent German legalists, headed by Ger- 
many’s greatest attorney, von Liszt, found themselves confronted with the 
task of revising the criminal laws of their empire, that the demand for 
a psychological critique of legal problems became imperious. The diffi- 
culties which the Germans encountered in revising the ‘ Biirgerliches 
Gesetzbuch’ could be solved only by an appeal to the psychologists. An 
organization of lawyers and psychologists was formed, crucial problems 
were discussed and, so far as possible, investigated experimentally. 
Ludwig Stern and his coworkers at the University of Breslau began pub- 
lishing reports bearing upon moot questions such as accountability, sug- 
gestion in cross-examination, memory of different classes of objects and 
so on. Through these publications the psychological world has already 
become at least aware of the new ‘ applied science.’ 

Mr. Arnold’s book, then, will not greatly impress the psychologist. 
Not only does it appear several years after Stern’s ‘ Beitrige ziir Psy- 
chologie der Aussage,’ but it has nothing new to offer. But, fortunately, 
the work may be judged by other standards than those of a specialist. 
In the preface Mr. Arnold makes clear that he is contributing nothing 
to law alone and likewise nothing to pure psychology. His aim has been 
solely to induce lawyers to see the relevancy of psychological facts to 
the legal theories of evidence. Strictly, then, this volume should be 
reviewed in a law journal. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold’s presentation of certain crucial points at 
law will come as a revelation to many theoretical psychologists, con- 
vincing them that the legal world, commentaries, lawyers and judges 
combined, still tarries slumbrously in the high weeds of verbalism and 
sophistry. Any psychologist who is at the same time a citizen and 
liable to arrest will feel, after reading Mr. Arnold’s volume, that ‘some- 
thing ought to be done about it’ And he will be convinced, with the 
author, that psychologists have already accomplished enough to make 
reform possible. 
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The writer is deputy secretary to the government of India and was 
previously acting divisional judge in Burma. He is admirably equipped 
for his literary task from the legal side; but one could not say as much 
of his psychological powers. While his numerous references indicate a 
wide range of reading, his use of information is somewhat promiscuous 
and eclectic. The lawyer in him shows up in his willingness to cite any 
favorable decision by any philcsopher or psychologist in order to prove 
his point. Remembering that the book is meant for lawyers, we can com- 
mend the method because it will compel these gentlemen to search the 
psychological scriptures assiduously in order to take objection to Mr. 
Arnold’s views. 

It is impossible to summarize here more than the most fundamental 
points raised in the volume. The opening chapters analyze the concept 
of ‘intention’ and disclose a series of grave legal fallacies chiefly trace- 
able to the identification of intention with the real results of an act. 
As a result of this, intention is assumed where there is not even knowl- 
edge, and again where there is knowledge that would, of itself, lead to 
wholly different acts. The law thus assumes that every act has a motive, 
and it discovers the character of the motive by assuming that the act is 
the ‘natural’ expression of a ‘normal’ intention. One could scarcely 
wish for a more convincing dissection of the ridiculous juridical pos- 
tulates about ‘normal man’ and ‘ probable motives’ than that Mr. Arnold 
here offers. Unfortunately, though, the writer does not show whither his 
destruction of the legal fiction of a ‘normal man’ leads, namely, to a 
constructive study of the correlation of human traits and a theory of 
probabilities based upon class measurements. So long as lawyers are 
free to continue logic-chopping, experimental psychologists will receive 
scant respect as reformers. 

In Chapter VIII. the nature of belief and tests of truth are investi- 
gated. Mr. Arnold concludes very sanely that experience alone gives 
shrewdness in weighing testimony. By this he means, not that scientific 
study of testimony is fruitless, but rather that it reveals such a complex 
mass of interacting mental traits that no cut and dried code of evidence 
can ever be relied upon. The legal judgment is one of probabilities, and 
these probabilities are calculable only by experienced specialists. The 
writer’s remarks on accessory evidence, precedent and relevancy are excel- 
lent, though sketchy. The asinine method of determining the relevancy 
of evidence concerning the ‘ general character’ of the defendant is soundly 
berated (p. 279, ete.). 

Other topics dealt with are insanity, hallucinations, identification of 
handwriting, responsibility, punishment and racial differences in truth- 
fulness and other traits. The book is one which every attorney should 
read carefully. Its technical faults are more than atoned for by the fact 
that it is the first book in the English language which calls the attention 
of lawyers to the value of psychological criticism and the attention of 
psychologists to the glaring injustices of many laws to which they are 


subject. Watter B. Pirxry. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. June, 1906, Band 42, Heft 1. Abteilung fiir 
Psychologie. Ueber eine besondere Klasse abstrakter Begriffe (pp. 1-9): M. 
RapAxovic. — The concept of a limit in mathematics is allied to certain ab- 
stract concepts that are not strictly mathematical, such as that of a straight 
line, of empty space, of a frictionless surface. The process of reaching such 
concepts is that of passing from the observation of an unlimited number 
of objects which are arranged in a well-ordered series, but is related to 
it in the following ways: (1) properties which are equally present in all 
the objects of the series are present in the concept of the limit; (2) 
measurable properties which in the order of the series tend to a certain 
limiting value are properties of the limiting concept, and with the limit- 
ing value; (3) properties of the objects which are not concerned in the 
arrangement of the series are not included in the limiting concept. Ueber 
die scheinbare Verschiebung zwischen zwei verschiedenfarbigen Flichen 
im durchfallenden diffusen Lichte (pp. 10-21): Vixtor Grinserc. — Two 
colored surfaces at a certain intensity of illumination appear to be situ- 
ated at the same distance from the observing eye. If the intensity is 
increased from this neutral point by intensities 2, 3, 4, the colors from 
the red end of the spectrum advance before those from the blue end by 
as much as the colors from the red end recede when the intensities are 
diminished in the same ratio. Haperimentelles tiber Vorstellungsinada- 
quatheit (pp. 22-55): V. Benussi.— Previous studies have shown that in 
the apprehension of a complex of points or lines the inadequacy (illusion) 
in the perception of form depends upon the idea of form and varies with 
it, and not upon spatial arrangement or simultaneous observation of the 
complex. The problem of the investigation is: With a unitary percep- 
tion of a constant but equivocal complex of objects of sensation, does the 
inadequacy vary according as one or the other of the forms given by the 
complex is preperceived, so that the variation in inadequacy may be at- 
tributed to the idea of form as the sole variable condition? The results 
on various illusions justify an affirmative answer, for the inadequacy re- 
veals itself to be undoubtedly an inadequacy in the idea of form. Litera- 
turbericht. 


Craigie, W. A. The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. Religions, An- 
cient and Modern. London: Constable. 1906. Pp. 70. 


Fraccaroli, Giuseppe. Platone: Il Timeo. Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1906. 

Immanuel Kants Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten. Dritte 
Auflage. Edited by Karl Vorlinder. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung. 1906. Pp. xxx+102. 1.40 M. 

Keyserling, Hermann Graf. Das Gefiige der Welt, Versuch einer krit- 


ischen Philosophie. Munich: F. Bruckmann A.-G. 1906. Pp. 
viii + 382. 5 M. 
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Mead, G. R. S. Thrice-Greatest Hermes: Studies in Hellenistic Theos- 
ophy and Gnosis. A translation of the extant sermons and fragments 
of the Trismegistie literature, with prolegomena, commentary and 
notes. Three volumes. London: Theosophical Publishing Society. 
1906, Pp. 481; 403; 371. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. The Family. An ethnographical and historical 
outline with descriptive notes, planned as a text-book for the use of 
collegs lecturers and of directors of home-reading clubs. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1906. Pp. xxv -+ 389, 


Weinstein, B. Die Philosophischen Grundlagen der Wissenschaften. 
Vorlesungen Gehalten an der Universitit Berlin. Leipzig and Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. xiv-+ 543. 9 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WiiuiAm STERN and Otto LipMANN have recently established at Berlin 
the Institut de Psychologie Appliquée et de Recherches Psychologiques 
Collectives. The purpose of the institution will be to organize and to 
centralize research by bringing together and interrelating work otherwise 
carried on in isolation. The institute, which is fortunate in its ample 
private endowment, will be devoted principally to the constitution of com- 
missions for studying the choice of methods, statistical undertakings and 
the determination of the subject-matter of research together with the 
place, time and limits most suitable. Problems to be taken up at the 
outset include the development of language and of thought during the 
first years of childhood, the study of evidence in its relations to the courts 
and to pedagogy, the study of various forms of intelligence, the nature 
and the development of abnormal faculties, types of intuition, ete. In- 
quiries should be directed to the institute, at Aschaffenburgstrasse 27. 


Tue University of Chicago Press is bringing out a book entitled ‘ The 
Esthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology,’ by Eliza- 
beth Kemper Adams, Instructor in Philosophy and Education in Smith 
College. Dr. Adams establishes an ‘esthetic moment’ in the process of 
reflective thinking, and arrives at an essentially social character of the 
esthetic consciousness. Philosophical implications are not ignored. 


Emeritus Proressor CAMPBELL FRASER was presented on November 6, 
by the senatus and former pupils, with addresses of congratulation on the 
occasion of his jubilee as professor of logic and metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The principal, Sir William Turner, presided over 
a large representation of the senatus, and the class room was fillled with 
the general public and students. 


Caro Canton, founder and director of the Rivista Filosofica, died on 
September 11, at Grapello Cairoli. The chair of theoretical philosophy 
at the University of Pavia rendered vacant by the death of Senator Can- 
toni will be filled by Professor Guido Villa. 
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ERRATA 


Page 71, line 14 from bottom, for ‘ Friinklein,’ read ‘ Friiulein.’ 
Page 319, line 3 from bottom, read: their empirical qualities. If there 


are, ete. 
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